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VP htlosophy ana Petes aises 


———;/ountains have always inspir- pressed. Mountains have always been 
| 1M | ed the human mind to thought. symbolic to man. They Were worship- 
Whether you break from the ped by ancient pagans; modern Christ 
! city of Calgary and look far to the ians crown them with crucifixion 
west at the impassable wall of groups. Olympus means the serenity 
white glittering in the morning of heaven, Everest points towards 
sun, or stand silent before the eternity, Aetaa stands for faith. 
grandeur of the Jungfrau, or admire 
the graceful lines of Fujiyama, or 
look far across the plains from 
Darjeeling to the silent heights 
of Everest, Jyou ar are sure to be im- 


ee ee 


The towering peak, deep-robed 
with age-old snow, is a symbol both 
of ruggedness and friendliness. Un- 
swayed by the storms of thousands 


ee i eee 
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of years, it pcints ever upward tewards 
heaven and Ged. And yet, such hardy fell 
as puild their huts uvon the mountain 
slope, and spend their lives its rrotect- 
ing shadow grow to consider it an intim- 
ate friend. They weave its vresence intc 
the fabric of their lives, they make it 
part of themselves. Day in and dav cut, 
they watch the last rays of the setting 
sur play upon its sncew clad peak and 


awake to find ancther morn breaking cver 
its shoulder. 
We have all imorm men who sight 


well be likened to the imperishable crage 
of stone. The resemblance of Sawthorne's 
hero to the Grect Stone Face was more a 
matter of soul than of body. We have sen: 
men of set countenance and whitened hair, 
men with the scars of years of righteous 
fichting, men waiting after the final 
victories-for the last call to reward 
eternal, men who have inspired us with 
their calm gaze upon the world and their 
stern fidelity to ecoeduand truth, but 
these same men ee impressed us even 
more by their ir of friendiliness- now 
eurface soating, bt a deep down realiza 
tion of the true brothcrhood of man 

Such men have an eager sollicitaticn for 
the weaker and younger, a strong sense o1 
sympathy, and steadfastness in their 
friendships- in a word, true character; 
and we have prajyed to so livé that we may 
if God gives vs life, some day find our-~ 
selves stamped with the rvgeged tender- 
ness of the mountain. 


The Catholic man of affairs who 
thus anproéches his ai hes undevbtedly 
founded his rule of life upon true phil- 
osovhy, byt it is just as true that he 
has more than philosoohy to thank, Car- 
dinel Newman possessed an acute mind, he 
made great use of logic and philosophy 
and won battles “sith them as weapons 
but that does not account for the human 
interest in his artobiographyv, that did 
not make all England anpleud when in 
1879 the life blood he had lost in the 
good fight for the Church was svmbolized 
by the color he took as he becane "Riy 
Carding)" That did not place the names 
of practically all Unglish men of lete- 
ters on the list of his eulogists. That 
did not account for the love am affec- 
tion for this simple man in the hearts 
of simple folk. 


Cardinal Newman had the confident 
strength that came of long association 
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with philcesophy. But he also had that la- 
definable que ality that told of his con- 
stunt use of friendships. Sav what you 
will, the constant thesis after thesis 
mill of merely classroom philosophy takes 
its toll of imagination end human sympa-= 
thy; unless the student looks through the 
theory to life. This was « fact that Care 
dinal Newcan knew well. 
In earliest school days we fund 
e enthvsiast of friendship. His 

st dealings with his first masters , 
vawitins and Whately were in the form of 
friendshius. Even the books he read were 
Aue»stine, Cyorien, Basil cone to, dite; 
he kissed ther gcoodbye when he left Lit- 
tlemore for the last time. He was ever 
the conversationalist, the man ho walked 
the roads of Oxford with bent head and 
hands clasped behind, revelling in the 
sompenionship of some kindred spirit. 
Later. in. life his commuricnyor spirit 
with Ambrose St. Jonn made George BZliot 
excleim with wonder and Wilfrid EHeynell 
to.sevr that the world had reaso@ tome. 
gratefrl to Newman "for this infusion 
of tendeiness into the relations of man 
oe mom." 


Cardinal Newman had more than 
philosovhy. He was a clever enough logi- 
cian to Imow the limits which human na- 
ture put upon his om science: "One is 
not at all pleased wren poetry, or elo- 
quence, or devotion, is considered as 
if chiefly intended t> fced syllogisms." 
His love of theory was te-pered by an 


intense intzrest in fellow man, and thus 
it war he cae to old age, tne scarred 


vetercn of battles for trush, but no)lere 
the benien fatter and friend of all. 


I once listened to a 
Beers Leis 
I cannot say 


philosophical 
the theoiy was perfect; 
LOY “SULC, uO reel COU GE dOns 
Drine myselY to listen tools. Some calle 
ed it philosophy; >trhavs a better name 
would be philosophical t-eozry. Philos- 
oon Lerbud ld pen moletsons, .ndsove 
of the termini is roan, that incalcnlabigs 
uncertain, Mirror of God, that divinely 
mace combination of eh and tears, 
that »aragon of ell creation. True 
philosoy phy, Heving bir Tor — evtinws. 
can not be dry to a kindred creature any 
more than it can be pessimistic wiile 
God ls in Eis heaven. Theories sre tines 
are necessary, end a philosooher must 
strive for accuracy But when such 
(Continved on page 131) 
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‘We troetiee What Ou Teeny, 


Rey,e Daniel A. Lord,"S.J. 


Pitre December 1927 issue of the SCHOOLMEN contained Father Lord's forceful 
statements contending that philosophers could do nothing more. conducive 
to their scholastic success than to give forth again the philosophy 


they had assimilated by writing it out. The present vivid story is proof 
that Father Lord himself had “practiced what he preaches," for he wrote 


it during his own philosophate career. It is through the kind permission 


of the Editor of America, that this article appears in our magazine. 


he eminent professor of psychology sat meditatively gazing into his grate, 
at warming his soul at the brisk fire. The attitude was conventional and 
the exterior person of the professor was conventional; but aside from 
that there was little converitionality in the man. On the table near 
at hand lay the manuscript of the lecture he was to deliver to his class on the 
worrow, and now he sat conjuring up the faces of the two hundred young men who 
would drink in his revolutionary doctrine with something akin to excitement. 
All the afternoon he had labored at that lecture; blow after blow of his trip- 
hammer logic he had aimed at the obsolete doctrine of free will, and now the 
lecture lay there a miniature bomb ready for the terrific explosion. 


THE THEORY 


Beginning with the self-evident proposition that man is a mere 
physico-chemical machine without more soul than a billard ball, he had traced 
the compelling power of heredity and envoronment upon the actions of that 
machinee "There is no such thing as sin," so ran his triumphant conclusion; 
"crime is but a psychical disease. Man is no more responsible for his crimes 
than he is for his weak tonsils, his falling hair or his tendency to insanity. 
With the delusion of free will, primitive man tickled his vanity. Science 
knows that it is as false as his creed in a happy hunting grounds Man is not 
free, but a slavee" 

The flame in the grate flickered, died down, then leaped into new 
lifee There was an uproarious shout in the street such as only college boys 
can or dare uttere A moment's pause and then was heard a sharp rap at his 


doore 
"Some ine" said the professor, who prided himself on his personal 


interest in his studentse The door was flung open upon a youth whose clothes 
were a taunt to dignified reservee He stood for a moment abashed in the sacred 
shrine of learning, and then impulsively offered the professor his hande 

"I've just dropped in," he said, "to congratulate you on your 
afternoon lecture on free wille It was the most important event in my life." 

For a moment the professor was puzzled. He glanced at his deck 
calendare To be sure, he had delivered that revolutionary lecture this very 
afternoone Why had he fancied it was to be tomorrow? 
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"Sit down, my boy,” he said, And his glowing countenance cast she 
flickering fire into complete shadow. ‘Delighted! Glad you liked it. It's a 
satisfaction to know that the undergraduate appreciates the fruits of years of 


mature study. Here, sit in this comfortable chair." 
"Thanks," said the youth, "but I can't. The fellows are waiting for 
me We're off for a night of it--down there.” ; 


The youth pointed through the window out into the night. Instinct- 
ively the professor turned to follow the line of his finger to where a blaze of 
white light glowed against the dull sky of 4 winter evening. It was a mysterious 
light, compounded of arc lamps and incandescent bulbs, of flashing diamonds and 
shimmering shoulders, of candles burning at both ends and the scorched wings of 
moths « 


THE APPRECIATION 


"I've never been there before,” said the youth; "I've sort of clung 
to the creed of my youth which made me pray to be delivered from temptatione 
I felt a responsibility for my future, and I didn't want to take risks. But 
thanks to your lecture, I know that all this talk of responsibility is poppy- 
ecck; and so I'm off with the crowd. The fellows say that down there it's 
glorious until midnight, andit‘s glorious to the fifth power. Why didn't you 
give that lecture months ago ? I've been a fool missing the fun." 

"My boy," said the professor, wiping away the sudden dampness that 


chilled his brow, "sit down a moment. You see-er-that is, you mustn't take 
ny wo.ds too literally. I-" 
"Look here, " said tne youth almest fierce ly, "you're not backing 


down on what you said this afternoon, are you?" 

"Oh, no, not cried the professor, snatching wildly at the house 
that he saw falling suddenly about his earse "Not that, but-" 

"Well, that's all. Good night! I'd feel like the duce hitting 
the pace if I really were responsible for ite But you said yourself a chap 
can't fight dow his wild, hereditary impulses; he can't resist the chemical 
and physical forces that draw him on in spite of himself. I'd fancied I had 
succeeded in breaking the devil in me; but I know now that I was no more free 
in doing good than I shall be in tripping the primrose pathe And the second's 
a lot easiere Thank you good night" 

"My boy," the professor's voice, was pitched high, "wont you stay, 
with me instead. I'll explain further just what I meane You dan't quite grasp-' 

The young man hesitated just a moment. There was a warning shout 
from the street below. 

"No," he answered, "thanks just the same. I've given the crowd 
my word I'd go. I've fcught them off for a long time with my conscientious 
scruplese When they invited me for a night of it, I told them honestly I had 
to take care of my soule But after the lecture I didn't say that; and when 
they joked me about faettering myself that I was free to care for what does not 
really exist, you had left me no answere So I pledged my word. 


i 


RESULTS 


"You're lucky, Professor; you're not free to be bad if you wanted 
to» Here with the fascination of your books and studies, hedged in by strong 
public opinion, with your chemical forces as quiet as a crystalline compound 
after evaporation, everything forces you to be respectable. But study doesn't 
attract me, and life and laughter and love, and the whale alliterative group, doe 

(Conte page 139) 
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lhoughts on Ybaterialism 


Leo C. Brown 


[SS SST 
V7 hile it is no doubt a good pedagogical princidle to stress the mast 
convincing pdroof in the first learning cf a philcoso»shic thesis, me 
yet a man with any pretence to pnilososhic effeciency should certainly | 
nave at his beck and call severel osroofs to do services in various 
Situations. ‘ir. Brovm indicates a few subsidiary proofs in connection 
with the subject of materialism, a consideration of grave import 

in the philosonhical world today. 


H ZY | fer days ag> I-happensd upon 4 friend vith whom 1 océssionally converse , 
WA 4} While he wis in a veyy reflective mood. He hid been thinking of the 
Elerion: importance: of a correct philosophy as 2 starting point for the sciorices of 

economics a4 socielo;v, and was disturbed by *he thought that the majority 
Sieve mon wno ere forming the thought of the country in thesé field: have decided 
tesnings towards materialism and dsterminism. ue had no ap~iori objections against 
materialism, he insistsd, but rejected it simply because it failed to explain the 
PICuG OL CxXpPOrLc iCe. 


Pinding mo glad to discuss the matter with him, ae proposed some of 
tne thoughts which led him to reject mateorinzlism.e They interssted me, aad *hinking 
trat they might interest others coming as they did from “1 man whi is neither a 
Pacnolic 70s a Sscholistic prilosopher, I offer same of them to the readers of 
the M.S. Two of his chief argusents which are really identical to the scholastic 
arsuments from universal ideas, aid from idens of immaterial things,are ommitted. 


én argument which he offers to pure detorminists, -it seoms that he 
has some psychologists and sociologists- his own protession- of his acqmintance 
in mind- is the followin;z: 

"You believe in determinism, that is, vou mrintain that your intellectual 
as well es volitional acts depend solely upon the reaction of your nervous systen to 
physical forces. 

“One of your intellsctual acts is this belief in determinism. 

"You aumit that if the molecules of your brain happened to have a 
different arrangement, your reaction to phycic2l impulses would be diffcrent, and 
vour acts of “intellect” and "will" would be different. 
tt-tth then is dep -ndent upon the accidental arranpement of the mole- 
cules of your brsin. 

"Your belief in determinism is not the result of careful study of 
objective svidence, but is purely accidental and subjeavivee You cannot logically 
declare that othur men are not free. You arc in solipsism, a very undesir:zble 
state, vou'll admit, for a practical scientist." 


Enother argument, cimed likevise 2t the materialists of his own pro- 
fession bors some similarity to the above. as wis stated before mitcrialists ind 
d.torminists are quite prominent among #ericsn economists ind sociol»zists. 
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according to my friend their philosophy conflicts ith their sciencee 


It is of the essence of determinism that the mind dees not freely 
fashion environmente "Idcers" are but mechanical reactions to physic l forces; 
and the rexetion of min to his "fdeas" and of environment to man isdetermined 
solely by necessarily acting physicil forecose Any direction of forces by the 
mind is impossible. Consequently, .cecording to my friend, sny study which 
presupposes thrt men cin direct forees ‘nd fashion convironmont is uselesse 
Deterministic sociologists scem te htve saved off the branch upon “hich their 
scicnce restcde 


The unlimited optimism of 1 cettain cl*.ss of miterinlistic evol-= 
utionists next received the attention of my friend. The men he had in mind ‘vere 
that class of philosophers whe after depriving min of his spiritual soul cnd unique 
place among anim-ls, mike him the crotm of itn cvolving universe = 2 univorse which 
has just begun its upvard marche According to them, individuals perish, but the 
race continuese Man must se:k nis h-ppiness not in furthering his om ends, but 
in advincing the racee Mon of yesterdty vere mor2l because they hoped for a 
personal ctern:l happiness. The man of tomorrow will hive passed this stxte of 
selfishness snd be moral because immorzlity hinders the advance of the racce 


This doctrine of the inereising perfection of man appeals, of course, 
to science for supporte Evidence for evolution in the past - if one still requires 
Cvidence = his been synthesised .nd presented in illustrrted fashion in the Hall 
of the Ase of Man in the Muscum of Nrtural History. Dre Henry Frirfield Osborne's 
family tree of man is conercte ovidenes of tho vast strides thr:t the humm race 
hes already midee Ti.t the mee will contiaue to peri.ct itself is a nitural 
infercneee 


My fricnd did not seom intcrested in the evidence out of which 
Dre Osborne's family tree grov, nor "ith the logic of inferences bascd upon 
this record of mankinde Ho turned his xttention to snother scicntific ficlde 


Physicists, too, speculrte rbout the future of the universee A 
=e of them hold thit the supply of cnergy, which is the source of all life 
and activity in the vorld, is limitede They remind us thxt every motion of every 
machine in the universe, ae the eae oe of my clock to the «hirling of a 
propeller hich wings some lone avixtor “cross trackless ~astesyis slowly but 
surely reducing the supply of avail~blso energy in tho universe. The day is 
distint, but inevitable, when lifo on the oxrth ‘vill be impossible. 


"And what of man, the crovm of tho evolving universe?" asks my 
friend. "He “rill bo 1 memory with no ono to remomber hime 


: ‘ : 2 : = 

Science sho’s thst man is evolving? Science shors “ith erester 
cozency that mn = on the basis of meterixrlism = is ovolving towards oblivion. 
Why,then, be optimistic about miterivlistic evolution?" 


(1) The question of Entropy ind the End of Life in the Universe ws discussed 
by Mre “ucllner in tho Dece '27 rnd J*ne '28 issuos of the MODERN SCHOOLMAN. 
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his pains are limited by the same boundaries. te lives, he acts, he dies, - 
accomplishes an end, butthat end is newer knom to him. Instinct and 
intelligence, -these two are both present in man, but in the brute, no. 

Of late’ years many attempts have been made to break dowvm the barriers, to 
show their nothinsness. 


"It has becone the fashion to attribute intelligence to the 
brute, - Yet scienees themselves galvanized to life in the search for 
proof of evolntionary theories have one and all brought wack, instead of 
the expected confirmation, a widening of the demarkation between man and 
brite, - there is no missing link. Aninal life can no more scale the lofty 
heights of intelligence than the sea the misnty cliffs that guard our coasts. 
For the tides of ocean there is a high water level; - the eternal edict has 
gone forth: thus far shalt thou come and no farther. To the evolution of 
brutes there is a mark equally as fixed, - their limit is as clearly marked 
as the tide line upon the beach. Thus far shalt thou come and no farther; 
and of that limit the eternal mork is language. 


TENA TAGS aLOhal.c 


By Henry Tibliér (New Orleans: Prov.) 


"mvolution." - ire we to believe evolutionary geolo;ists, 
when they tell us tat Old Mother Earth has been turning: over the crust 
of the slote like huge pancakes, when there is no evidence besides that 
ofthe wrong order of the fossils for such gymastics? In the Southern 
Appalacian “ountains we find Cambrian or Lower Silurian on the top of the 
Camboniferous throughout a district three hundred and seventy-five miles 
long and eleven miles wide. The same conditions are found in Scotland, 
in Svitzerland and in China. In Scandanavia we have the same phenomenon 
over an area of more than eightv-nine thousand square miles. Shall they tell 
us that in reality the mountains skipped like rams, and finally came to rest 
on top of young strata? 


"You can see from these three facts alone, how wobbly the aaive 
major proposition of the evolutianary argument given above, becomes, These 
facts have shown us just the converse of what the major states; for fossiliferous. 
strata may be found in almost every conceivable relation to each other and to 
the Archean, and hence, super-position, from which alone geological time can 
reasonably be reckoned; shows conclusively that as far back as we go the simple 
and complex forms of life have lived side by side, forcing us to find some other 
sufficient reason for the origin of species than that proposed by transformisme 


The Winter of Scholasticism. 


ee 


"The “inter of Sciolasticism." - When we inquire of tre advantages 
of Scholasticism their interpretation of her decline after the Yoldem age, we 
are most dogmatically informed that the essential viewpoint, the doninant 
characteristic of the new spirit of the Renassssnce was in direct antithesis + 
to the vcry fundanentals of scholastic thought. But when ve seek further and 
inquire *rhat precisely was the niture, the soul and marrow of this new move- 
ment in the domain of thought that struck it the very core of the Scholastic 


‘Continued page 141.) 
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Je A. Gasson 


a 


vee a 
ieee the well known and much disputed question of miracles 
&S an example, Mr. Gasson of Weston, Massachusetts, suggests as 
| the proper way of seeking a rapprochment with our adversaries 
i 


jn any of the disputed points of philosophy the uncoverir 


: ieeor 
| their fundamental suppositions. i 


t would be diverting if not positively enjoyable to tear the heart out of 
Modern Philoscphy on any, even a somnolent summer's afternoon, as Huxley 
modestly admits having done in regard to Suarez; but such an operation , 
optimistic or foolhardy, depending on which side of the fence one roosts, 
will hardly be msre successful than was Huxley's, it is to be fearcd. At any 
rate,the more one sees of modern speculative thought, the more one wonders what 
price human reason. When I speak of modern speculative thought, I mear. philosophical 
thought as it is practiced by others than Scholestics and common sense people. 

For when one has wandered in the trail of modern thinkers along the twisting and 
sinucus path of A:bsolutism, Pragmatism, or any other kind of "ism'’ one is inclined 
to pause betimes to lock sround nd see whence, whither and why the path. 

If one sees the whence, whither and why of the doctrines held to-day 
one can perhaps obtain a more aprreciative and sympathetic }nowledge of some, the 
contradictories of which head our text book pages as thesis propositions. 

Arguments in faver of such doctrines form the bulk of the mary objections ‘e wrestle 
with from time to time, but I dare-sayv that not many cf us. ever look behind the 
objection to sec what holds it up and why it was proffered. We seldom bether about 
the background from which the central figure on the cinvas springs yet there's a 
world ef knoviedge andrinformatian in th.t brokground. Many-roads-lead to Rome but 
just because of thit, our attention should not be so fixed on Rome that the road 
by which one gets there is neglected altogether. if we could discover the road an 
adversary took to arrive at a particular arcument, we might, in following that road 
ourselves, find an informative fact or to; or at the very least obtain a broader 
view of the point whence we started. If we dslved into the principles and suppo- 
sitions that underly ind form the groundwork of a series of objections to some of 
our tenets we could perhaps answer and clear up a number of proximate objections 
by straightening out a remote principle or supposition from which they flow. Just 
AS one can stop ths flow of water in a thousund pipes by closiny a valve ut the 
rosovoir. 


It is in this very matter of suppositions that so many go wrong. The 
ultimate reason why such suppositions sre made may bs problematical; though one 
could sav that it lics in a wrong orientation of the speculutive and speculating 
mind, which orientation is due in great prt to a lack of trustworthy norm une 
cuide.e But the fict remains that wrong suppositions are msde by our adversarics and 
supply the raison d'etre for the difficulties that sometines sound so simple to 
cab tet e'g It is not what people know that bothers them; rather its only what 
they half-know or think they kno’ or suppose. Lot me illustrite my point from tho 
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thesis on Miracles. “o hear it urzod that mir:elos are impossible because thoy are 
above and boyond tho luvs of Nature; bociuse the lays of Naturo are inviolable. 

All very we'll but before retorting with a porfoctly good distinction, lot us ex- 
amine our objcctor's frane of mind ind sso vhat suppositions, if any underly the 
difficulty 2s it is propesed. 

An oxamination of the word itself ‘rill help us so let's turn ctymol- 
ogists for 2 second and sco *that the vvord tells us of its otm first and 1&st name, 
as tt wore. Mir2cle is 2 direct doscendant of the Latin "Miraculum" , whose father 
is the adjective "Mirus" . So it has 1 root meaning - wonderfuls Now 2 miraclo to 
be something wondorful must be an event outside the ordinury and established order 
of Naturc. Furtucrmore, it must be an event that cin effect the senses in seme Way, 
else hor could we know it as a wonderful event? But if it bo outside the establish- 
ed order of Nature it ecmnot be produced by N:ture itself but must be uttributed 
to the invention of an extrimundane agency; in other words to a divine power. This 
quite agreos vrith the definition given us by tho Standird Dictionsry, and by the 
Scholastics thomselvos. Now, then, tho objector in urging his objection is making 
one of throso suppositions on which his difficulty ress. He is supposing oither, 
that God does not oxist; or that He is not all-poverful and so oannot intorvene 
in the workings of the world; or that Ho exercises no providence ind so will mot 
intervene in Nature's laws. 

In these days when there are so many and variod notions of God float- 
ing about in this world it is not surprising that the non-oxisteonce of a miracle-= 
working God is presupposed. To believe in 2 personal, reason-proved, God is old 
fashioned in the tyventieth century; one must make a god to suit himsolf. If it be 
eneidol with clay fest "06 matters the notion of Godgismne more went as Vorking 
hypothesis; true as long as it “orks and if it doesn't fit every case, why it can 
be changed. dence it is we find present day philosophers telling us that God as 
"The name only of the ideal tendency in thinzss" and that "the tro tment of God as 
an external contriver, an intelligent. and moral governor sounds 1s odd 1s if it 
were some outlandish savage religion." To modern philosophers, the conotation of 
the Sacred “ord "May be a personal God they conceive; it may be a tendency in tho 
universe; it may be something which they prefer to c2ll the 'Barth" or'Nature” ; 
it may be an Absolute; but in any case it is not themselves and greater than them- 
selves, something which concentrates and satisfies in itself thse ideal impulses 
that otherwise would be tortured and broken about an imperfect self." For, 'progres- 
sive thinkers' - God save the mark - "The God-idea has become fluid again, the God 
of the future is in the making to be moulded into a form more consonant with man's 
maturer experience and more serviceable to his spiritu.l life." "The truth of the 
matter can be put ,” says Leuba, "in this way - God is not knowm, He is not under- 
stood, He is used ~- sometimes as a ment-purveyor; sometimes as a moral support; 
sometimes as a friend; sometimes as an object of love. If he proves himself useful 
the relizious co1sciousness asks for no more than that. Does he exist ? What is he? 
- are so m=ny irrelovint questions." 

It is then a matter of little wonder that the various attributes we 
conceive God 2s possessing are denied Him. For who would attribute omnipotence as 
we conceive it to “tha undying hum2zn memory and the increasing human will," which 
is Yells’ idea of God. "A creative spirit in ourselves, called by us Evolution, 
Elan Vital or Life Force" - Shaw's idea of God - can no more be credited with divine 
omnipotenc> than can the snow-man children roll together be Michael Angelo's Moses. 
Nor can "our unreaiized ideal of a best" be the ruling providence that h>s set the 
planets in their orbits, given life to our earth and regulated the nature we see 
around us; .ny more than can the little ant-hill we c.relessly flxittem -rith out fect 
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for the momert. He must make us agree with him that Ged is a vague abstraction 
supplying a sentimental need in human nature: that he is the sort of being we read 
about in the modern God-is-love ind of novel. If he be an Atheist, he must show 
chat God is but a mame or a symbol, and religion, but a dream and a sham: If he be 
a Pantheist he must demonstrate that the divine essence is but the universe and that 
everything is everything elise: that sticks and stones are the intellect that 
*ashioned nature; that the motes dancing in the sun-beam are the hands that sccoped 
out the verdant valleys and builded the mountains; if he be a Deist ke must convince 
us that god is but a careless mechanic, who, after he has built this werid machine, 
fitting in exactiy every little cog and cotter-pin, is satisfied to press the buttcn 
starting it and hie himself off to some cozy corner of the wiverse leaving our 
little world to its own resourses. For if he could prove for us that there is no 
God, ther. miracles must go by the board since a eeity that doeg not exist cannot 
intervene in the workings of nature. As well say a collegiate flivver will run 
without gas as to affirm miracles without God. And if admitting God's existence 
he could disprove His omnipotence then assuredly the laws of nature will be inviolable 
How can there be an intervention of divine power if there be no power? Moreover, 
if admitting the omifotence and existence of God, our cbjector could show that he 
is not provident; that the world runs on, unmindful of Him and ‘le of it; then who 
would care to refer to God any event in nature? 

Seeing, there-fore, this backgrourd from which the objector's difficulty 
Springs we can establish a common ground by showin; that the suppositions are false 
and that his position needs a new foundaticn. Treating him in such a sympathetic 
‘anner, the adversary, if we are dealing with him in person will come to a fuller 
realization of the value of our golution of his difficult; and we wil? appreciate 
more fully not only our ow precicus pessession cf Truth out also the rugged road 
some must follow in an attempt to reach ite 


a 


PHILOSOPHY AND FRIENDSHIP (Cont.) 


concentrated eiiorts are exerted as to cut ofi a world vision with the covers of a 
text, end to fail to see the apolicetion of theses wo oneself and one's neiszhbor, 
then the philosopher becomes as the life criminel in solitary confinement rho would 
devote ell his time to the study of public sveakinz. 


At enotner tine, I read a page from tne blitheso.:.e journal of a carefre>, 
wandering boy. Like Vergil, like ieredith, his r2ligion was nature worship, his hish 
ideals hed as their sumiit natural goodness; but tere was breadth to his humanity 
and deoth to his sympathy. I had not read e« page when I caught myself, book forgot- 
ten, thinking straisht to the God he ned, all unwittingly, found in the heart of the 


Vale of Cesmiere. 


“le mentioned the typical Jesuit specialist last month. fis pnilosophy 
giided him through life, but the instinct he had acquired for friendship geve him the 
influence that made his philosophy of value to others. Ye had been by nature inclin 
ed to methodism end beratinz hitiseif for lack of eccuracy. In friendship he found his 
antidote, friendshis with the great, chseriul characters of literature, and with the 
great variety o: diverse natures he found dvelling in his ovm house. Lvery one of 
them could open up for him a new vista o: intarest, and he took every opportunity 
+o be with them, walks, comaon recreétions, and the like. Ye recognized tie value 
of his daily conversation witn his greetest Friend, and in later life, his smile con- 
verted barren soil into ood ground for the good seed of his philosusphy. 
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—— 


igs is a matter of surprise to some 
that St. Thomas ever wrote implic- 
itly concerning education. That 

he touched educational matters 
incidently we know, as in his poss- 
ibly unexcelled theory of play 
which Dr. Leibell has included in 


his "Readings in Ethics," But 
De Magistro is different. It 
descends immediately to the bed 
rock of education, and should 
remind modern man of his place in 
the educational scheme. 


t has been said that one of the 
most glaring defects of modern 
education is the utter lack of 
historical background manifested 
by some of the writers of to-daye For, 
example, a professor at the University 
of Now York blandly tells the world that 
he has made a "discovery". Ho tclls us 
that "the conception of reality as an 
interrelated unity of experience is a 
contribuation of the nintecnth century 
scientists and philosophers alike to 

the world's thought." (Philosophy of 
Education, Henry H. Horne, PheDe, fpage 


37) 


Frobably the statement was the result 

of the "Babel of confusion” that exist- 
ed among the Pantheistic and Idcalistic philosophers of the tio previous centurics, 
but, if the gcntleman had studied tho doctrine of the Scholastics on the subject, 
he would not have been so reckless in presenting a new "discovery" to the worlde 


On this very point Saint Thomas insists that there must be a connect- 
ion between the mind and the object. The mxim that "nothing is in the intellect 
that was not first in the senses" makes it clear that "the conception of reality 
as an interrelated unity of expericnee” is not a contribution of the nintecenth 
century scientists and philosophers. 


This leads me to the discussion of Saint Thomas’ Theory of Education 
which is contained specifically in his treatise"De Magistro”. In this short treat-= 
ise of four articles, done up in the dinlectic style common to all of the Angleic 
Doctor's writing in Philosophy and Theology, we find his views on education. We 
must remember that the Angelic Doctor was perhaps the greatest texrchor the Univer- 
sity of Paris had ever seen in the lecture halls of that great mart of learninge 
He was familiar with the problems that faced the teacher in those days and was 
qualified to speak. 


The treatise "De Magistro” is a part of the "Quaestiones Disputatac" 
and is treated under the general title "De Veritate", Quaestio XI. To those not 
familiar with Saint Thonas*s method of treating a subject, the questions he asks 
in the "Be Magistro" will have very little appeal.""1. Can one man te rch another 
and be called master, or does this belong to God alonej#2. Can one be said to be his 
own teacher or master; 3 Can 2 man be taught by an angel; 4 Is teaching a function 
of the active or contemplative life?" If Saint Thomas had nothing more than an ex- 
ercise of his skill in Dialectic . * win view when he proposed these questions, 
we might well consider them out of date. Buti, behind the veil of Scholastic Formality 
we find his views on education. 
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nien he asks Uerun homo docure aliun possit et dici magister, 
vel Deus solus", Be shows "how man is educnted. His first answer is from 
St. Matthew XXIII,8: "Uuus est migister voster, ot praecedit: "Nolite 
vocari rabti ne divinum honorem hominibus tribuatur, aut gqued Dei og, vobis 
usurpoetis.” Ergo magistrur esse vel docere, solius Doi osse vidotur!. 


Seventeen proofs are advanced to prove that the office of toich- 
ing docs not belong to min, thon sevoral proofs thet it does and finally St. 
Thomas gives his om view of eng matter. Tho office of teacher resolves 

itself under three headings: "in 2ducaionse formarum in esse; in acqiisitione 
virtutum et in acquisitione scientierum". The first two are without sufficient 
reason becaus: they either excl :do Die causos or are purely accidental. 
The third scoms to be St. thomas’ orm vier ani we meet here his finous "rationes 
seminales" which ho has adopted from St. Acie eaetee The "rationos sominales" 
are what Dr. Pace calls certain "gcorms of knowlsdze". In Diglish we have no 
oxact translation but it might be described as "something more than dare potency 
and something less than actual oxist.nce or process." In other wrds God had 
put into the soul certain latent powers that will spring forth AR due ree 

This does not mein that St. thomas held innate idsas. The torm "rationes" 

must not be translated litwrally, as though the mind brings into the world a 
store of ready mad: "rcasons' or propositions upon which the reasoning faculty 
can at cnee bo cmploysd. "It is rather, 2s the word seminales indicates, an 
initial endowment out of which furthor processes develgp" 


Aprefutation of the objsctiois stated in the first part of his 
discussion concludes the first article. The remaining orticles are treated 
in like fashion. 


To sum up tho Tnomistic theory of education we mi;;ht say that 
knowledges 1S oSsontially a product of the mind and t»at learning is. progress 
in self-activity. BEducation is not a mere catalo: ane of facts or a process 
of being "talked a but is rather a solicitation,suggestion and direction, 
by which the mind is prompted to excrt its natural povers in normal ways. 


While the intellect plays the chicf rols in the process of 
devolopmont, the subordinate faculties arc nevertheless a sine qua non for 
its operation. Sense, imagination and memory are very important factors both 
in the first acquisiticn of kmowlodge ond in its rvtention. 


Moro important then the above two consider-tions is the suggestion 
made by St. Thow-s in the "De Magistro". The principle part of tho intellectml 
oper ition is to be attributed to God. od is the Magister Bonus. Ths human 
teacher, not figuritively but in 1 very roal sense, coeperates in 2 divine York. 
dence his high dignity as voll as his responsibility. “or it is sur2ly no mean 
service that ho is called to gerform in gostering and developin., tne scientiarum 
scmina wh:ch God himself implants and vivifiss. Nor is it a trivial task that 
he undortakes wien he le@ds the mind to conclusions tho ultimate value of 
which must be doteormin.d by thoir relation to Original Trvth. Quito aptly 
st. Thomas cites from St. si wstine: "“"Lolus Deus cathedram habet in coelis 
gui veritaton docvt interius; slius autem homo sic se hapet ad cathedrem sicut 
agricola xd arborem”. ( De “a,;istro: art. I, 8.) 
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olumm en Tea di ng cJugg estions 


ae HE CHURCH AND SCICNCN"BY BoRTRAM C.A.YINDLE. 

f 4 

—— The studies which comprise the second year of the course of 
philospphy form a key to the natural sciences. Wo longer, as in epistemology is 
the philosopher able to attain to Truth by the mere analysis of mental processes 
and the consideration of the metaphysical order. He builds his premises now on 
the findings of science. Without an accurate knowledge of what science has found, 
and how far those findings will carry him, he cannot make progress in the develop- 
ment of his "world view". Besides the ability to distinguish between the true 
and false, the dertain and probable - that clarity of thought whech the first 
year's course has developed for him - the philosopher no‘r needs definite factual 
knowledge about this world of lide and matter. 


From the vast and threatening pile of literature on subjectspics a 
book which stands out as pereminently adapted to orient the philosopher into the 
scientist's facts and theories on life and the material world, is Bertram Windle's 
"Church and Science". Besides some valuable apologetic chapters, we are persented 
with theories of time and space, matter and form, the origin of the universe, 
geological periods, evolution, Vitalism, Darwinism, Mendelism, the origin and 
nature of man, the soul, and other matters. 


nat In the development of his theme, the author, s.hile clearly showing 
the impossibility of contradiction between the Church and true science, skillfully 
sketches and appraises the principle theories of science relating to Cosmology 

and Psychology. The result is a valuable introduction to those branches of 
philosophy. The book, written ia 4 popular, yet scholarly, style, will interest 
and repay careful perusal. 


4.Patrick Madgett. 


Ct ee a eed 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Previous reports in these pages of the third annual meeting of The 
American Catholic Fhilosophical Association will excuse the brevity of our comments 
on the volume of proceedings just published. The seven papers lead us to tio defin: 
conclusions: 1l.- that the program for the spread of the New Scholasticism as outlir 
in Fr. Zybura's book has been definitely caught by the association, for these paper- 
are a distinctive effort to understand each other's insight into scholastic princip. 
as well as to appreciate and evaluate the view of non-scholastic moderns; 2.- that » 
the papers were written by men actively engxged in teaching, whose scholarly minds, 
acquaintance with current problems, and stimulating thought must soon reap in their 
students that rich productivity resulting from scholarly inspiration. As heretoforr 
noted, the papers discuss the teaching of philosophy, current notions of matter , 
Whiteherd's concept of an event, a comparative study of Locke and vant, science and 
Philosophy, the value of authority in St. Thomas' philosophy, and the Franciscan fl 
of scholastics. We regret thrt the discussion following the p-pers of Sir Bertram 
“indle and Fr. McWilliams on Modern Ideas of Matter, and 'hitehead, respectively wer 
not included in the published proceedings. Bernard J."“uellner. 
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(sonscien Ce 


Raymond H. Witte 


nd whispered soft a gentls voice and 
clear: 

"It's very wll you've done. Now 
have no fear.” 


| C enscience is an early 
| 


: ' 
phenomenon in everyone s 


From the depths of his soul he heard 
the voice of approval, and wondersd whet sort of 
voice could be inside him but his own; and he 
know thet he had not ssid a word to himself. 


] 
life, but a philosophic 
gether different. Mr .Witte His heart folt-so jilges dee and free: could a boy's 


knowledge of it is alto- 


heart talk like a boy's mouth and tongue? lio- 
presents this exposition of wor told him it wes the voice of God whis>-ring 
tOUniMh es prarsing his, for Nis Sood @ct1 on. mrt 
a knotty subject to MODERN SAGs aie Sister scid it ws Als Guerdicn Angol 
‘ using tne small voice of conscisnc3 to toll hin 
ae he hed een good). If hs ware bad his conscionce 
Boe Pel mesdens would sting. and thus the littls f3llow facls how 
dear .nd newr to him «rs his Guardian Angel end 
God, (imsolt° risht ins de- hin, for Pee Nsura: mu. 
now could you bleme < aitile Tellow's joy and 
spirit when ho roaliges thet insids him he has tho voice of the Thunder of Sinai, 
and of his own Angol who alwcys stands bsfore the face of God in Heavon. “lea. 
ven is suroly near the youngster. But reilly, is not conscisnes ev remnant - tho 
only scho now on aarth - of ths voice of God as Ye spoke to adim end ‘vo in Pare- 
dise in the ovening cool’? It surely sesms so, for the soul to whom conscisnes 
do3s not sosak is far from God. 


But bubblos clwzys break. So it only remains for Ethics to svy that 
conscience ‘ost conslusio quasi syllogismi", end further, thet it is but m act of 
the intellect. 


Conscisnca is said to be the conclusion of « syllogism in which the 
major oromis> asserts the universal orinciple of a law.‘ The minor t3lls the fast 
whether this or thet oérticuler cction f:lls under ths mettor of ths mjor. The 
conclusion then pronounces the verdict vnother this or that ection should b> per- 
formed or omitted. Or, in other words, whother, with rogard to »sorforming cn cet, 
there is or is not e oresent obligetion rosting on this individual . 50 it is thet 
consciences is én act of the intellect by which a an soos that ho is here tnd now 
bound or not bound by cn oblizgetion. Thus, tho law vould sy to you, “'t is for- 
bidden to steal.” Then the winor would say, ‘This is not steslins." Thon. ths 
conclusion shows m2 that here and now I ea not bound by obligation to aost in from 
this act, because it is not en ect of thort. Tht is conscioncs. 


Wo must here distinguish tho morel cand logicel cspsects of the judg- 
ent of conscience. Ths reason is this; though u morelly cort in conscionce is 
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alvra:s an application of the general principle of the natural law of avoiding 
evil as far as in us lies, it does not preclude invincible error and hence the 
the merely material violation of this or that particular law. An example will 
readily clarify this statement. There is, first of all, the princirle of avoid-= 
ing evil as far as in us lies. Using the same example as above, the major pre- 
miSe of this quasi syllcgism would say, "You may not steal". The minor could 
say, "This is not an act of theft", wheraes in fact it is suche The conclusion, 
the judgment on whioh the man would att will in this case be, "I am allowed 
to do this act". So we see that the conclusion'ss logically eorrect, but in itself 
morally wronge The person is avoiding evil as ffar as he can, but he invineibly 
believes to be perfectly licit an aot that may not be done under any circumstan~ 
cese It is merely a material violation of the law, 


Now arises the question as to how sure we must be before we may 
follow our conscience. The answer is that such certitude is required as will 
exclude all truly positive probability 9f the cpposite's being true. All ration- 
al doubt and prudent fear must be done away with. For if we were to act with a 
doubting conscience we would be shoving aside prudence in that we neglected to 
inquire into our duty, and to dispose of our doubte In so acting we are not 
avoiding evil as much as we can; we are willing to perform the act whether it be 
good or bad - we would be formally sinning. 


This sort of certitude is surely sufficient; for the exclusion of 
all true, positive probability of the truth of the opgosite is true certitude, 
and, for the most part, is as strong a eertitude as can be hade Besides, what 
would become of the person who sought absolute certitude in every case. He 
would not be able to drive his automobile until he had resid all the laws of the 
State regarding theme He would not be able to make statements on history or fres- 
ent-day topics without first looking up those subjects from all angles, and 
without being conversant with every man's opinion. He wotld strain and strain 
in his effort to sift out every chance of the opposite's being true till he got 
so tired and disgusted that in the end he would say, "0, what is the good of it 
all? If I can't be good without all this effort which is killing me, why try to be 
good at all. Wrong is so much easier.” By trying to be morally right, he will 
end up by casting aside all morality, and only the overwhelming graces of God 
can save him from a riot of vice on earth and hell during osternitye« 


The comes a further question: "Granted I have sufficient certainty, 
must I follow my conscienee? Is not my conscience merely a part of me; so that 
I can set it aside if it is to my advantage?" Whether commanding or forbidding, 
conscience is an act of the intellect by whieh a man perceives himself here and 
now bound or not bound by an obligatione Conscience, ieee, true conscience, is 
the application to an individual case of a law clearly know. But we are all of 
us bound to obseyve a luw clearly known and duly applied. So that, whether or- 
dering or forbidding, we must always obey our consciencee Why not set our con- 
science aside if it proves advantageous? We must remember that principle laid 
down above: Avoid evil as far as in you lies. Can any possible advantage - 
even a moral good - be in any way preferable when the price is the commision of 
@ moral wrong? Conscience lays before you your duty. You cannot spurn it even 


to gain a moral good. You may not tell a lie even if by doing so you could ompty 
hell. 
. (Cont. page. 142.) 
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REVIEWS 


twenty-five cents. : ft Sa ae 


The cannoneers of the modern anti-Gatholic warfare find their most 
effective weapons in cleverly written pamphlets of low price, the shramel of 
today. We have yet to repell them with their ow weapon. We are in need of many 
such pamphlets, but espedi2lly of those that will discuss matters on 2 philosophical 
pasiSe 


This latest edition of Father Lord's well know “Armchair Philosophy" 
meets the low price demind as well as the others. kvery student of philosophy 
Should have a copy; every business or professional man should have a supply on 
hand for his friends; every lover of truth and of the Ghurch should know this 
edition. In short, bright chapters, the reverend author goe« to the philosophical 
heart of present day problems, and presents his arguments in a way refreshing to 
the student and enlightening to the layman. It is Scholastic throughout, and 
follows the order of the conventionyl course so that the student may make splendid 
use of it, not only as an introduction, but also as a review. 


We must s2xy a word for Father Lord's style, fis knack of accurately 
finding the crux of each argument imparts comfidence and strength to his tone. 
The rich freshness of his imagery will fascinate the reader and the ease cf the 
diction Will lead him on, chapter after chapter, to the end. 


And let it not be thought that the low price in any way jeopardizes 
the value. The matter is there in its entirety, the large, clesr type is an 
improvement, and the neat external finish is apt to entice one to slip this little 
booklet into one's pocket or to keep it in sight on the library table for a chance 
five minutes during the day. We bid welcome to this new deition, and offera 


prayer for its far-reaching success. 
C.M.O'H. 


A HISTORY OF MODSRN PHILOSOFHY, by Horatio iW. Dresser, Fhe DP. | 


New York: homas Y. Crowell Company. $3.00. 
eee eeeeeeEeEEeoo—_——ee——ooEooo—_———— 


This book is a sane, well-balanced, attractively bound text in its 
subject. In his general attitude the author is neither cynical toward the effort 
to attain a definitive metaphysical system, nor is he so detached a historian as 
to leave his work colorless. Statements like the following evidence 2 proper 
evaluation of the true nature of philosophy; the theory of knowledge l®s been 
greatly overemphasised in modern times; the Positivistic tradition from Bacon 
to Comte is far from being preferable to the Metaphysical deriving from Descartes 
and Leibniz; to suppose Pragmatism, or Instrumentalism to be in any real sense a 
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nhiloserphy, or to im.gine that Anti-inteoliectualism has successfully banished 
reason from the scene ‘rould be most unfsrtunate., “Modern Philoscrhy", says 
Dre Dresser,"is due te the conviction that First FPhilosophy,or Metaphysics is 
extremely vrorth while, that philcsophy socks and can attain a world vist7, can 
become a system with the aid of the sciences." 

Wo are a bit puzzied by this passage in the summary of medieval 
philoscphy begining the werk; "Realism mear.t the rule of the highest universal 
from which all other pvrinzirles followed. Nominalism, or the assumption that 
universals are our otm psychological terms for things, mcant orvortunity for 
freo inquiry. Butinvestigaticn became free eniy with the full right of private 
judgment. The implication was that rationalism may be devcloped and followed 
wherever it may lead. This is tho freodom of ‘natural reason', human thought in 
itseowneright, apart from all aushority, evon that. oferovelagi Ones ——e ae ae. 
Cnee free in this sonse, rationalism took on anothor meaning, unhampered by the 
realistic theory of universals". Just how mcdern realism or any realism for that 
mattor should hinder freo inquiry is far frem clear to the roviovor. To ask that 
ideas correspond to reality may be to ask that thoy give up boing'free' in a 
certain sonse, but it is difficult’ to sce how such freedom is compatibic with thoi 
being ‘thought’ at all. Froecthought in this interpretation is a contradiction. 


The troatment accorded recent philosophy is very ample, yot: of Neo-= 
Scholasticism no montien whatever appoars in the bedy of the text. This is 
disappointing; especially since Professor Perry's section in "Philosophy of the 
RKecont Fast" and the favorable rotico given in Schaub's "Fhilosophy Today" . 


The most valuablo portions of the work are tlic author's summaries 
of several trends of thought, and his statements on idealism ts be found in the 
scction on Berkeley and the Post-Kantians. An effort is made to keep in contact 
with the development of scicnce, ard with such periods of literary impertance as 
the French ‘Enlightenment’, and German Romanticism. The volume should be service- 
able to the teacher because of the excellent proportionment of its material and its 
genorous bibliograrhics. 

CHM. 


SS SSS ES a ne oe ee PEAS SN NE 
TEE PLURALITY, OF WORLDS ?*by Thomas Hughes, S.J. = a) 43 
LOngmens, Green And Co., New York. 


a a) el-aeiemmardpnaassie 
— 7 - 
— — a — 

— ee eee eee — 


a ore ee es: 
—- =o 


The writer of the essays-which are collected in this volue largely 
from the files of the American Ecclesiastical Review and the now unfortunately de-. 
funct American Cathotic Quarterly, was for many years a familiar figure around the 
classic halls of this ancient university, and in spite of his long residence in 
Rome, is well known to American Catholics for his standard "The Jesuits of North 
America’. 


The title of this little volume is well chosen,for the "Plurality 
of Worlds" is not merely the title of his first essay but « token of the wide range 
of topics to which the author's comprehensive genius and sympathy attracted him. 
Cosmology,history, devotion, politics, psychology, freemasonry etc., pass in review 
( Continued page 143 ) 
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We Fractice Wait Yeu Preach (Cont. ) 


There is no public opinion for me except that all college men have a certain 
acreage to be sown plenrifully with wild cats, while the chemical forces of 
my nature are boiling and eftervescing like Lente's sulpharic baths. 

"and now i can take the waole group of "L's" to my heart, scatter 
Wild oats till tue seed eack is smpty, und let the chemical Porces cf my rature 
bubble up and boil sver; for I’m ne more responsisls then the Frenkenstein 
was for the ruin in its wake. When J believed in free will I was a slave; with 
the knowlecge of slave will, I am free." 

As another shcut from below reached the lad, he turred to go."I'm 
Chi weneysaid, eins: sediv. “ ts hear 
of this; bus even if I umesh their hearts i'm not resporsible for that either; 
So i've pou to take that risk. If = sleep in class tomorrow, Professor, I'1i 
not be to blame for thet either.’ 

The ‘cor slammed and che professor rushed wildly to the window. 
Bolow a crewd o) Volsterous youths wore welcoming the recruit with enthusiasme 
Intec the throbbing cars they tumbied, and away they went into the darkness that 
lay vetween the college and that seductive strip cf light, with horns shrieking 
and the gleam cf their lamps piercing a rent in the shadow of the night. 

Trembling, panic stricken at the sense of his own responsibility, 
the professor stcod with ais eyes following that flying car. It was he who -had 
stripped the youth of tne one thing that had held him back from mcral ruin. His 
hands haa fiung down the burs to thase turbulent passions. The sins of the youth 
were on his docdering old nescd. Wnat, though his theories were right, that free 
will was a fooiish dream, nad it not been becter a thousand times that he had 
never spoken? -Oh, tc be abis so mind in o»ce more the vvild passions he had 
doosened, he would give-=- 


te 


T'd rather hate to have Mother and the gir 


SCIENCE TRIUMPHS AGAIN 


The flame in the grate flickered, and died dowm and then leaped to 
new life. The professor nalf sprang from his chair. On the table lay his lecture 
with the ink fresh upon ite The desk calendar registered the day previous to 
the day set for its delivery. ‘ith a quick mcvement he seized the manuscript and 
thrust it toward the flame. He paused; smootned the crumpled page gently, his 
eyes turning slowly toward that light still glowing against the wintry sky. He 
read the opening sentence thougntfuilyv, and then carefully laid the paper back 
on the table. 

"Let science prevail,” he murmurea, "though the heavens fall." 


a 


A FAR FLUNG BATTLE LINE 
Scholastic Philosophy is a world philosophy. Its coming champions 
are studying in all quarters of the world. Fcr the service of the Jesuits among 

this number, the MODERN SCHOOLMAN has made agreements with representatives who will 
be glad to help you in making connections with the editorial offices in St. Louis: 
They are: Mr. Patrick J. Holloran, Mount St. Michael's, Spokane, Washington. 

Mre John C. Rawe, Fairview, Weston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Arthur EB. Gleason, L'Imnaculee Conception, Montreal, Canada. 

Mr. Raymond C. Blayz, Maison St. Louis, Jersey, England. 

Mr. Cyril 0. Vollert, Via del Seminario 120, Roma 119, Italy. 

Mr. Michael D!L. Lyons, Shembaganur;,Dist. Madura, India. 
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JERSEY AND FRUINCA THQUGHT: The great amount of intellectual activity of France 
has its effect on the course of philosoohy followed by tne scholastics of Jersey, 
according to lr. Raymond Rlayz. in addition to the strict scholastic education, 
attention is also given to the whole gamut of French philosophy, historical and mod- 
ern. Thus, any number of first, so»cond, md third class philosophers are treseted. 
Those modern thinkers who ars, for the time being, the centers of attraction to 
Frenchmen find themsslves much discussed at Jersey. 
AT YOUNT ST. HNICWIEL'S: In First year Father Donnelly's notes were followed; Reme: 
wes the nominal text book in both Psychology and Cosmology with emolifications in 
the form of both the ressective professors' notes; Hontheim was the text for Natural 
Theology, and Cathrein for bthics. 
FINAL DISPUTATIONS, AT_TH2 ST. LOUIS PHILOSOPHAT:: (April 24.) 
UTHICS: Mr. G. Prendergast wes defendant; the objectors were Messrs. \’. Ryan. and 
J. Mahoney. 
COSMOLOGY: Mr. &. Flanagan, defendant; .essrs. |. Ganey and R. Gehl, C-R. objectors. 
ONTOLOGY: Ur. J. Stejskal, defendant; lessrs. =. Stanffen, and J. Arnold,. C.R. 
objectors. 
PHYSICS: "High Potential and digh Potential Discharges in Gases at Ordinary Pressur 
Mew Bs “Le Moennig, Lecturer: hr. 7..JA. Koch =acsistane. 
THE ACADEMICS IN RuTROScccr: 

The Philosooherg' Academy of St. Louis Jniversity will close a successfi 
series of ten lectures on lay 2nd when ir. i.. Ireland delivers his researches on 
"Philosophy in the Writings of Carlyle". 

Mr. Orford was masterful in his exposé of “Jatson and his theories of 
Behaviorism. ‘lis informal method. of lecturing and diagramming rather than reading 
proved a welcome change. 

That "Liturgy" and "Mr. Pearl" ars synonymous terms was shown by the 
fruits of his studies, a thorough paver on ‘The Psychologycal Ulement in Catholic. 
Liturgies.” 

nerlier in the year Mr. Toomey delved into Vellsian Philosophy, whereas 
Mr. urbacher stressed the functions of home and school in “Discipline and Child. . 
Psychology." 

To demonstrate further the wide scope of the pevers we need but enumerai 
a few more subjects: the discussion of Messrs. Prendergast and Nadzett on Medieval 
Scholastic Philosojny; lr. O'Hara's theories of training young writers, as stated in 
“Authorshio - A Study in Psychology"; and Mr. Brown's report on Cavital and Labor 
under the title of “The Challenge of the Social Problem.” 


As for the Psychology seminar, Father IicCarthy will climax the year's 
work with three lectures on "The Psychology of Religious Experiences." 

Theory and practice met on common ground when the able Dr. McFadden 
addressed a large audience on "Psychiatry with Reference to the Parent,, the Teacher 
the Daotor,amd the Friest." His talk was as interesting as it was tinely.s ~Inifact 
we look foreward to more such supplementary addresses from Catholic laymen ominent 
in the ppofessions. 


(Continued, page 141.) 
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Mie (INR OF SCHOLMSTICiIs:” (Cont. ) 


structure, their answers are as varied and as manifold as the colors of a crazy 
quilt. Nor is this strange..The aze was one of transition, of change; it was 
restive of the old, and restless for the new; tut what exactly oat eB, NO one 
could tell. Yet they agree in asigning one negative fastor, namely, that just 
as tne divergent and often mutually hostile Protestant sezts strike one harm- 
Onious note in "anti-ponery", s. the advocates of the nev movement, often of 
hostile cam»s, found a commion vantage ground in "anti-Scholasticism." 


"The Idealists find the soul of this movement in the glorification 
of man; the Positivists in that of neture. Yet ve know that Scholasticism was 
far from belittling man. It alone vf all tho tho systems recognized in men his 
true worth and dignity. The Idealists set up man an a little "tin god"; 
Scholasticism revorences him as the sreature of the one true God. Nor did 
Scholastic thought smother man's individuality, nor nip in the bud his desire 
to enjoy the beauties of nature." 

“jhat answer hes Scholasticism to offer in defence of such accus- 
ations? Wo are sur3 that ----- 

1; Scholasticism, with its transcendant conesption of Being, of God, the center, 
the sourcs, the conssrvor, the z0oal of all othor boings, in no way abrogated 
or destroyed the rights of man and naturo. 

2: The Positivists and the Id:alists hive unduly stressed ono aspect of the Ren- 
aissancs movement. whatever was good and trus in the Christian honaissancse 
could have boen roadily assimilated vo the old metaph sics. 

3; Factors oxtrinsic, and not a fatal flaw in tho syster itsolf, wore the cause 
of the temporary decline in Scholasticism. 


(The Mount St. Michael's Philosovhical Academy has comjloted an- 
other vory successful your undor the diroction of l'r. John uv. Mullin of this 
province.) 


Neo OND CACTIVITICS (cont. ) 


In tho course of the year the mamb:rs ran through thu ‘hole gamut 
of psychological problems bearing on “Attantdon", “Jill and Nomory Training", 
"Advertising", "motions", "Crime", and "Loadorship", to mention but a few. 


In their S€udy-Glub activities the First-Yoar men jogged on at a 
steady vace until Taster in tho pursuit of metaphysical will-o'-the-wis.s. the 
two clubs report favorably on tho "lights" derived from informal debates on tho 
difficulties of “ons ut sic'', "posskbilia". "substentia™, otc. 


publishing the "MODEMN SCHOOLMAN", in proof of the fact thet our Philosophors 
aro endsavoring to put their matter to practical use. 
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CONSCIENCE (Cont.) 


Suppose a person's conscionce were incorrigably wrong? de is perfectly 
safe in following it, for he has made every possible inquiry so as to avoid evil 
and act according to law, and so, for him, his opinion is correct. He cannot be 
said to be wrong, for his conscience is correct. True, he sins materially, but in 
followirg his incorrigably erroneous conscience he is acting in a morally good manne 
his act is formally, really, good. Do not take this as a loop-hole through which 
laxity may justify itself. By no means is this a way of escape from law. The man 
who acts from an invineibly erroneous consctence is dong his level best to square 
himself and his action with the law. In his mind he is absolutely right. He has 
searched and tried and studied in his effort to ascertain whether his opinion is 
true or false, and he honestly concludes that his opinion is true. Is this anything 
resembling a laxity that would say, "Well, it is not so bad, and besides, I'm willin: 
to take a chance. You cant expect me to spend my time studying the right and wrong 
of all things." No they are far removed one from the other. The one is genuine 
honesty and sincerity; the other, a cloak for shady deeds. 


The youngster hears within him the voice of his loving God and of his 
Guardian Angel. The philosopher rocognizes his intellect putting an obligation on 
him in its command to do or to avoid this or that act. Both recognize a dictate 
which may not be shunned. Such is conscience; a guide directing toward the right 
and away from the wrong; not the Guardian Angel, but an angel never the less that 
urges us, when we are ut our lowest, to strive, to risc up, to become our best; 
not exactly the voice of God, but the voice of a God-given God-seeking faculty; 
the practical every-day admonition to "become perfect as is also our heavenly Father 


MANUSCRIPT 


Some of the articles far THB MODERN SCHOOLMAN have been submitted in 
forms that make the task of editing rather difficult. Representatives of THES 
MODERN SCHOOLMAN in other scholasticates will please see to it that all articles 
sent in to the editor are prepared properly. We ask all readers who plan to write 
for the journal during the summer to note these points: 

le- Manuscripts snould be typewritten. 

2e~ Manuscripts should be double spaced with triple space between 
paragraphs. 

3e- Margins of one and a half inches should be allowed on all four 
sides of the page. 

4.- Quoted titles of magazines should be in full capitals, not in 
quatation marks with single capitals. | 

Se- References should be inserted in the line immediately following 
that in which the reference occurs. The refercnce should be separated from the 
rest of the manuscript by ruled lines above and below. 


-The Editors. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. (Cont.) 


and bear testimony to the worth of another of the factors which make up the life tha. 
he sees around him, liberal educations One wonders how many of the exponents of 
the "Scientific Education", Exact or Inexact, which he analyses could cross as 
many fields cf knowledge as does Father Hughes and do it with as sure a tread as 
he without incurring the stigma contained in an anciont comparison ahout fools and 
angels. The bock bears eloquent testimony to the culture of a past generation 
which calls upon our best efforts to equal ite 


This book has been criticized for not bringing to light anything new 
upon the subjectstreated. I am not at all sure that they were intended to; most 
of them were written in the spagious eighties and we have traveled far since then. 
Two purposes the book does serve; it shows the capacity of an active and acute mind 
well trained,to take care of itself in the flux and flow of quantity production 
scholarship; and it brings to light a.numbercof- highly ° interesting points in 
the contemporary comment on movements which to us of the younger generation are 
now history. 


I adduce one examyle. Most of us have noted in ancient philosophy 
texts, the use of the term ‘anthropology’ where we now employ the term psychology. 
Father Hughes in his tenth paper traces the transformation of that terminology 
under the magic touch of Darwir and Tyell and quite justly sees in the restriction 
of the older termto the physical pre-history of man, a ,;cem nition of the fashion 
in which the relative importance of physical and spiritual factors would be treated 
by the descendants of the same school. We know how his judgements have been borne 
out. "The Plurality of Worlds” is stocked with just such philosophical and cultural 
lore as this. 


B.D. 


ee ee 
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NOTES ON A PHILOSOPHY OF CONDUCT, Dcm Virgil Michael, 0.5.B. 
University Bookstore, Collegeville, Minn. $1.50. 


Notes on a Philosophy of Conduct is issued in mimeograph book form 
and"is not a text book of ethics, but may some day be developed into one." The 
reverend author states that a textbook contrary to some statements need not be a 
book that "explains itself." It may wery well be a compact series of discussions 
that. need elaboration by a teacher in his lectures, and reflection on the part of 
the students. The book covers the whole field of individual ethics and aims at a 
strictly philcsophical treatment. The development is a departure from the stock 
procedure followed by many of the ordinary Scholastic manuals and gives special 
emphasis and thought to such important questicns as the norm of ethical conduct, 
the nature and foundation of obligation, the question and basis of rights, etce 


M.G. 


The Political Economy 
of Juan de Mariana 


JOHN. LAURES sSadteP iia: 


Professor Designate of Political Economy, 
Jicho University, Tokio 


WITH A FOREWORD BY 


EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, PH. D., L. L. D. 
McVickar Professor. of Political Economy, 
Columbia University 


“Father Laures . . . has in my opinion given us a 
distinct contribution and has enriched the history of eco- 
nomic doctrines with a noteworthy study.”’ 

—Dnr. SELIGMAN. 
$3.00 net 


Unpopular Essays on the 
Philosophy of History 


MOORHOUSE F. X. MILLAR, S. J. 


Professor of Constitutional Law, 
Fordham University 


WITH A FOREWORD BY 


FATHER JOHN A. RYAN, D. D. 


“Objective evidence is constantly brought forward 
against subjective evidence, and vigorous logic against 
careless inference.’’—Dr. Ryan. 


A collection of Father Millar’s essays with an intro- 
duction by Doctor Ryan; this book is a brilliant suc- 
cessor to the widely known collaborations of these two 
men, neither of whom needs an introduction to the Cath- 
olic-American reading public. 


$2.50 net 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 


WOOLWORTH BLDG. 


NEW YORK 


